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THE CHRIST-CANDLE. 


(See Page 60.) 


Little taper, set to-night, 

Throw afar thy tiny light; 

Up and down the darksome street, 
Guide the tender, wandering feet 
Of the darling Christ-Child sweet. 


He is coming in the snow 

As he came so long ago, — 
When the stars set o’er the hill, 
When the town is dark and still, 
Comes to do the Father’s will. 


Little taper, spread thy ray, 
Make his pathway light as day; 
Let some door be open wide 
For this guest of Christmas tide, 


Dearer than all else beside. 


Little Christ-Child, come to me, 
Let my heart thy shelter be; 

Such a home thou wilt not scorn. 
So the bells on Christmas morn 
Glad shall ring, ‘‘A Christ is born.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


A CHRISTMAS DOLLY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


geg)R. DONALD LAURIE 

%| opened the door of the 
Wa| children’s ward at the 
3|: City Hospital one dull 
‘| morning in early De- 
cember. It was before 
the days of special visi- 
tation. Few people ever 
found their way into the 
long, bare room save 
nurses and doctors or an occasional parent. 
The Children’s Hospital had not been built ; 
Christmas cards were still a joy of the future; 
and the bonnie little maidens with the silver 
crosses, who brighten the wards with their gifts 
of flowers and scrap-books, had not yet been 
born. 

Dr. Laurie had never thought the children’s 
ward attractive in itself; to-day it seemed posi- 
tively ugly. The walls were of cold white plas- 
ter, unadorned; the floor was bare boards, and 
the only furniture the two rows of iron beds and 
a few tables and chairs. No sunshine came in 
through the long windows, for old Sol had taken 
to himself a thick veil. Dr. Laurie missed its 
cheery rays, and the faint odor of disinfectants 
repelled him. 

The little people brightened as he walked 
down the long room, for “ Dr. Donnie,” as they 
called him, was a favorite. He was only a loose- 
jointed, awkward Scotch lad, shabbily clothed 
always; but something in his frank blue eyes and 
sunny smile had won their childish hearts. 

“Hi! Dr. Donnie,” said a weak yet chirpy 
voice, and a small boy waved to him in friendly 
fashion, “ you said you would n’t hurt me yis’d’y, 
and you did. When I’m all better I’m goin’ to 
fight. you.”’ 

“ All right, old man,” replied Donald, laughing. 
“T hope you'll beat, too.” 

A feeble but derisive cheer arose from the own- 
ers of the little beds as they compared ‘Tiny 
Tom’s wee body with the doctor’s six feet two. 
Tom grinned cheerfully, for he appreciated the 
joke most of all. 

“ Well, Susy, dear, how is the morning ?”’ he 
said, pausing near the foot of the room, where a 
sweet-faced little girl lay. 

“Tt ’s a nice day, Doctor,” she replied, smiling. 
“TJ have n’t had the grinding pain once yet, only 
the easy pain.” 

Donald’s heart smote him. He was well and 
strong, with no pains, either “grinding”’ or 
“easy.” He felt ashamed of his depression. 
There were not many dollars in his purse, and he 
had neither home nor friends; but was he not 
rich in his sound body ? 

“See!” said Susy. “See this little new girl. 
She came last night.” 

The last cot, by the wall, had been for several 
days empty. Now a tiny pale face lay on the 
pillow, ringed about, halo-like, with sunny locks. 
Such a little face !— hardly large enough for the 
great wistful brown eyes that glorified it beyond 
mere prettiness. 

‘And who may you be, my little lass?” he 
said kindly. 

“ Dolly Farran,” lisped the tiny voice; “and I 
is all boked up, I is. I been boked a long time.” 

*¢ Ah,’’ said Dr. Laurie to himself, “this is the 
ease Dr W. spoke of to be particularly examined 
this morning.” He drew aside the coverlet, and 
the wee face quivered. 


‘Don’t ery, little darling,” he said; “I will 
try not to hurt you.” 

“J “fraid you ’ll ’sturb my dear ’ittle dolly,” she 
said grievingly. 

“Where is your dolly?” inquired the young 
doctor, in amazement. 

“Why, here, right in my hand; don’t you 


see?” And the tiny hand, not as yet wholly 
shorn of its dimples, was held up for his 
inspection. 


‘¢ She ’s just ’magining,” said Susy, in explana- 


tion. ‘“She’s done it ever since she came. She 
showed that dolly to me last night.”’ 
“Yes, I did; and Susy liked it, she did. It’s 


a weal pretty ’ittle dolly,” said Dolly, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ She is ’sleep now; been very sick, all 
boked just like me. I can’t have my dolly 
’sturbed.” 

“No,” said Donald, gravely, ‘it would never 
do to disturb Miss Dolly when she is all broke up. 
Suppose you hand her over to Susy to keep. 
She will be very kind to her, Se when I’m 
through she can come home again.’ 

2 Yes, Dolly, hand her over to me, and Ill put 
her right under my blankets.” 

“Well, I will,” replied Dolly, to Donald’s 
relief. “Now, my ’ittle girl, go to Aunt Susy’s 
while Doctor mends your movver. Don’t ery, 
dear.” So the imaginary dolly was handed over 
to the friendly neighbor, who tucked it carefully 
under her coverlet. 

Dr. Laurie continued his examination. The 
poor little body had indeed been ‘all boked up.” 
There were, in addition, severe internal injuries. 
It seemed marvellous that life had so long lingered 
in the frail form, and even now it was struggling 
to free itself. Donald was as gentle as possible, 
but it did hurt; the tears would come, and the 
baby lips twist themselves in a piteous curl. 

“Now mend my dolly,” she demanded with 
sweet imperiousness. So the dolly had to be 
taken home and examined. “Back all boke,” 
said Dolly, sorrowfully. “Doctor, please put 
something on it to tie it together.” Donald felt 
in his pocket, and found a bit of pink string. 
This he tied loosely about the little forefinger. 

“Take good care of Miss Dolly,’’ he said 
soberly, ‘‘and don’t let her catch cold.” 

“You ’re a weal nice doctor, and I love you, I 
do,’’ exclaimed the little elf. ‘+ Now kiss me.” 

Dr. Laurie stooped his tall figure, and kissed 
the small sweet mouth. 

“Kiss my dolly too.”’ 

Donald obeyed, blushing hotly and feeling 
infinitely foolish, for a group of his associates had 
come in. By the side of one-of them stood a 
lovely young girl, who seemed greatly amused at 
the little scene. 

‘* Are there any more examinations to be made, 
Laurie? ’’ inquired Dr. Kenneth Gerold. 

‘*T believe not,” replied Donald. ‘+ Dr. Ander- 
son and Dr. Wyeth were before me.” 

‘Then, Pauline, you are at liberty to stay 
here,” said Dr. Gerold to the young lady; “the 
rest of us go to the next ward, where no visitors 
are allowed until examinations are over.”’ 

“Oh, never mind me, I shall do very well,” 
said the young lady. ‘I like to stay here, and 
perhaps these little folk will let me read to them.” 

There was a joyful exclamation from the pale 
inhabitants of the cots. Dr. Laurie had a brief 
glimpse of the sweet face bending over a little 
cripple who could not even lift his head from the 
pillow; then the door closed, and work began in 
earnest. 

Day by day passed, and still Dolly occupied 
the corner cot, and her dolly had to be “ mended ” 


‘as well as its little mistress. 


Donald had heard 
her pathetic history, and it especially appealed to 
him; for a tender and chivalrous spirit throbbed 
under the shabby coat. 


Dolly Farran had been left in a basket on a. 


door-step, and the owners of the place had taken 
her to the Infant Asylum. At the age of three 
she had been entered at St. Elizabeth’s Orphan- 
age. She had fallen from the fence while at play, 
and received what they supposed were fatal in- 
juries; but the child seemed to cling with des- 
perate tenacity to life. For a while she was 
tended at the Orphanage; then, as their facilities 
were limited, she was brought to the hospital. 
But the bright little life was surely drifting to its 
close. 

Dolly had taken a great fancy to the Scotch 
doctor. Every morning as he came into the ward 
she would call out in her wee voice, “ Here’s my 
doctor, he is. I’m his little girl, J am. Good 
morning, Dr. Donnie. My ’ittle dolly say so too.” 

Donald .was alone in the world. He had 
known more of its struggles than its brightness. 
This little waif had crept into his heart, and 
almost before he realized had found a secure 
abiding-place there. 

For some time the imaginary dolly satisfied its 
little mistress entirely; but an event occurred 
that changed the current of the small mother’s 
feelings. 

One of the trustees of the hospital came on a 
visit of inspection, accompanied by his wife and 
little daughter. The child carried in her arms a 
most elegant doll, as richly attired as her own 
small self. Dolly had been in great pain all day 
until within an hour, and was lying back on her 
pillow pale and exhausted. 

Little Miss Blanche danced down the room, 
surveying the cots with curious eyes. Dolly 
caught sight of the splendid Parisian beauty, and 
a quick light flashed from her dreamy eyes. 

‘‘Qh, lovely, lovely dolly!” she cried. 
want to hold dolly.” 

Blanche, encouraged by her mother, laid the 
doll in the eager arms stretched out to take it. It 
was quickly clasped to a wildly beating heart, 
hugged and kissed, even cried over. Then the 
small mother began to sing a little ditty, learned 
at St. Elizabeth’s, — 

“Hush-a-by, baby, thy kadle is gween, 

Thy farver’s a hunting, thy movver’s a tween.” 


“Ty 


It was a pretty sight, and tears came to the 
lady’s eyes. 
daughter, 
angrily, — 

“It’s my own dolly, and I can’t give her 
away!” Before her mother could interfere, the 
spoiled child had snatched the doll from Dolly’s 
arms. The mother was deeply mortified, but 
hurried the child out of the room, fearing another 
outburst. : ; 

Dolly said nothing, but leaned her cheek wearily 
on her hand. From that time she ceased speak- 
ing of her own dolly. When Donald the next 
morning proposed that dolly be ‘‘ mended,” the 
child shook her head sor rowfully, and said, — 

“My dear ’ittle dolly all dead.”’ 

Donald, mystified, asked an explanation of the 
matter, and the nurse related the incident of 
the previous day. 

‘““She must have a real dolly,” he said desper- 
ately. “She is simply pining for one.” 

“T could dress it at odd_moments, if one could 
be bought,” said the nurse, kindly. 


and the child started up, saying 


Donald went on his duties that day in a brown 


study. Dolly must have her dolly, but how could 
it. be managed ? 


* 


She whispered a few, words to her — 


Every Other Sunday. 
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Donald was only a junior house-oflicer at the 
hospital, and his scanty capital barely served to 
keep body and soul together. He lived in a dull 
entry bedroom in a boarding-house across the 
way, providing his own fare, of which there was 
more oatmeal than meat. 

After arriving home at the close of day, he sat 
for some time in his “den” thinking soberly over 
the question. “I can spare a dollar, and that is 
all. If I walk to Dr. W.’s every consultation 
night for two weeks, and do without meat one 
week, it will just do it. BOE must have her 
heart’s desire for Christmas.” 

Donald had a little private bit of unhappiness 
of his own just now. Years before, his mother, 
the youngest member and pet of her family, had 
married a young Scotch physician, whose only 
fault was his poverty. This action had made a 
wide gulf between herself and family. The 
Lauries moved to a distant city, and the silence 
was never broken. Donald knew when he came 
to B that his only relatives were living there. 
But he was proud as well as poor, and had no 
idea whatever of making himself known. He 
now stood alone in the world, and was deter- 
mined to achieve success unaided. A few chance 
words had awakened a suspicion in his mind, and 
a quiet investigation proved that Dr. Kenneth 
Gerold was the son of his mother’s older sister, 
and Pauline Leighton the daughter of Mrs. Lau- 

-rie’s brother. Consequently both these young 
people were his cousins, 

Dr. Gerold was a person of the best intentions, 
but he had never known what struggle or denial 
meant, and was somewhat lacking in sympathetic 
insight. Donald had always been conscious of a 
feeling ef irritation when in Dr. Gerold’s presence. 
His patronizing manners made the young fellow 
uneasy and awkward in the presence of the older, 
more polished man. 

But Pauline — she was the kindliest, sweetest 
little spirit Donald had ever known, and he longed 
for her sympathy. He could well do without 
Kenneth Gerold, but he coveted such a cousin 
as Pauline. 

Day after day he saw her in the wards, speak- 
ing kind words to the suffering ones, reading, 
singing, leaving her little gifts, and cheering the 
gloomy place with her bright presence. 

Donald, while firmly resolved to conceal his 
identity, carried a very sore heart these days. 

One bright afternoon, a few days before Christ- 
mas, he started out on his important errand, — 
the buying of the dolly. 

He went into the most prominent toy-shop in 
town and made known his wants. The clerk, a 
brisk-looking young woman with sharp black eyes 
and suspiciously red cheeks, glanced coolly over 
his shabby garments and handed him a box con- 
taining a fine Parisian lady. ‘ Only ten dollars,” 
she remarked crisply, ‘‘and cheap at that.’’ 

‘¢ Have n’t you any cheaper ones?’’ he said, 
turning his honest blue eyes full on hers. 

‘« These are five dollars,” she replied, showing 
another variety. 

‘‘T have just a dollar to spend on it,’’ said 
Donald, desperately. “Is there no kind of a doll 
1 can buy for that?’’ 

There was almost a pathetic entreaty in the 
boyish blue eyes, and a true woman would have 
been moved by it. But this young person was 
not possessed of the greatest refinement. She 
judged people by their clothes, and there was 
unmistakable contempt in her manner toward 
Donald. She flounced .down to the other end of 
the counter, and produced from some hidden 
recess a pasteboard box which she brought to 


Donald. “ There is a doll for a dollar, and a very 
nice one, too,’’ she said, displaying its contents. 

Donald looked at the doll in some perplexity. 
It did not seem to him just the doll he had fancied 
putting into Dolly’s loving arms. And no won- 
der! Its body was cloth, packed fairly rigid with 
sawdust. Its legs were preternaturally long, with 
rickety china feet, and the arms ory short. 
This body was crowned by a ridiculous china 
head, the features of which were insipid in the 
extreme. 

“T—TI don’t quite like this,’’ he faltered. 

“Tt’s a very nice doll indeed, and just what 
little girls like,” said the young person, with 
asperity. “I don’t see how any one can expect 
more for a dollar. Very few people expect to get 
any kind of a doll for such a small sum.” 

“T’ll take it,’ said Donald, briefly ; and in a 
few moments he was rushing from the store, very 
red in the face, and inwardly vowing that he 
“hated women.”’ 

He decided to carry the purchase to Nurse 
Benson at once, and in a short time was walking 
down the hospital corridor toward the children’s 
ward. Just as he turned the corner a person 
coming toward him hit him violently with a long 
roll she was carrying under her arm. Donald, 
very much startled, dropped his package, which 
fell with a crash to the floor. 

*©Oh, I do beg your pardon!” cried Pauline 
Leighton, in genuine distress. ‘ How could I be 
so awkward? I do hope nothing is broken, Dr. 
Laurie. Won’t you open the package and see ?”’ 

Dr. Laurie broke the string of his parcel, and 
there lay the Christmas dolly, its head broken 
short off from the body and both china legs 
cracked. 

If its appearance had been grotesque in the 
store, it was now positively ghastly. Pauline’s 
lips twitched, and she stole a glance at Donald. 
He was gazing furtively at the hideous toy as if 
half afraid of it. As his eyes met Pauline’s, both 
laughed heartily. 

‘‘Isn’t it dreadful?” he said, pointing to the 
doll. ‘I didn’t like the look of it in the store, 
but the young woman fairly made me take it. I 
don’t know much about dolls, but I can’t imagine 
Dolly taking kindly to that one-” 

‘¢ Was it for Dolly, then?” said Pauline, a 
very sweet look creeping into her brown eyes. 

‘« Yes,’’ said Donald, simply. “ She was pining 
for one, and now it is ruined.’’ 

‘¢Tt was my fault, and I ought to repair the 
damage my carelessness has wrought. Leave it 
to me, Doctor, and Dolly, little darling! shall 
have the prettiest Christmas dolly in this whole 
city.”’ 

Donald thanked her with gratitude in his heart. 
How could he refuse such a happiness for his wee 
pet? 

‘¢ Take my advice, Doctor, and never go  shop- 
ping alone again,’”’ said Pauline, arebly, as she 
turned to leave him. “Take your mother or 
sister or cousin with you, or you ’ll surely fall a 
victim to the designing young women behind the 
counter.” 

‘¢T have neither mother nor sister,” he replied 
gravely. 

‘¢ How about cousins?” 

‘¢T have cousins, but they neither know me nor 
would they care to know me,’ said Donald, 
coldly, lifting his hat and passing on. 


It was Christmas morning, and examination 
was over in the children’s ward. Donald noticed 
how weak and languid his little darling had grown. 
He kissed her again and again; and the dreamy 


eyes brightened, the weak baby hand patted his 
cheek, and the faint voice whispered, “ You is a 
weal nice doctor, you is.”’ 

Suddenly the door opened, and in came Pauline, 
followed by two stout maids loaded down with 
parcels and heaps of fragrant green. She bade 
the children a “Merry Christmas,’ and set to 
work with her helpers. Very soon the iron rail 
at the foot of each cot was wreathed with ever- 
green, brightened with holly. Beautiful crosses, 
wreaths, and stars adorned the bare walls. And 
where the eye of every child could rest on it, 
was hung a fine picture that told those suffering 
ones of him who was the Good Shepherd and 
who carried the lambs in his bosom. Then the 
parcels were opened, and every child was made 
glad by a beautiful gift. 

Dolly lay watching the pretty scene fairly dumb 
with wonder. At last Pauline brought her the 
loveliest dolly, all in silk and lace!—a dolly as 
sweet and smiling as Donald’s purchase had been 
grim and forbidding. 

For a moment the child stared speechless at the 
radiant vision; then she clasped it to her heart 
with passionate fervor. 

“Mine? My own? Mine to keep?’ she cried. 
“ My dear ’ittle girl! Oh, my own, own dolly!” 

Donald stood by, his eyes filling with grateful 
tears. How he blessed Pauline for her generous 
impulse ! 

‘“ Good-by, my Dolly,’’ he said, bending over 
the little one. ‘Don’t get too tired with the 
Christmas dolly to-day.’’ 

“J don’t want you to go,”’ she said wistfully, 
turning her beautiful, solemn eyes up to him. 

“T will come again,’”’ he said tenderly, “ this 
afternoon, before sunset.” 

“ And I will come, too,’’ said Pauline. 

“Good-by, den,’” cried the little thing. 
must take care of my child to-day.” 

Donald’s duties were lighter than usual that 
day. He had no one to ask him in to Christmas 
dinner; so after his own modest meal at a cheap 
restaurant, he went to the hospital again. Dolly 
was in unusually hich spirits, laughing, chattering, 
and hugging her Christmas child with unalloyed 
rapture. 

“ Bless the lamb ! 
Nurse Martin, fondly. 

But Donald was not deceived. He knew it was 
but the last upflickering of the little life-candle so 
near its socket. He read to the children, sang for 
them in his sweet, high tenor, and as the little 
trays came in for the early supper, he seated 
himself by Dolly’s cot — and waited. 

The door opened and Pauline entered. She 
came to where he sat, and laid a delicate hot- 
house rose on Dolly’s pillow. 

The child had ceased her talking, and the 
crimson roses in her cheeks were replaced by the 
most pallid snowdrops. She smiled a little at 
the rose, but shook her head as the attendant 
brought the tray. 

“ Do not urge her; she cannot eat,” said Donald, 
gravely. ‘I will give her her medicine.” 

Dolly took it very sweetly from his hands. “I 
so tired!” she said faintly, “and my ’ittle child 
tired, too. Kiss me, Doctor Donnie and pretty 
lady; then I go to sleep. You is a weal nice 
doctor, you is,” she said lovingly, as his lips 
touched her tiny face. 

Then they sat and watched her, while the room 
erew dusky and the chimes of Arlington Street 
floated in from the beautiful, sunset, Christmas 
world outside. 

Suddenly a wee little voice arose from Dolly’s 
cot :— 


Ce 


She’s better already,”’ said 
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“ Hush-a-by, baby, thy kadle is gween.” 


It was the little homeless waif hushing her dear 
Christmas dolly to rest. Like some fairy bell 
it floated out into the quiet room — 

“ Thy —farver’s—a-hunt-—ing, thy-moy-ver’s —” 
The dear little voice, grown fainter, hesitated, 
then was forever still. 

Donald bent over his darling. Happy, blessed 
little child, she was indeed tasting her first joy of 
a Christmas in heaven! 

A few moments later he left the ward and 
stood in the small reception-room, buttoning his 
coat with awkward fingers that trembled in spite 
of himself. There was a choked, burning sensa- 
tion in his throat, his eyes were full of tears, and 
his head throbbed wildly. 

“Donald,” said a low, kindly voice; and look- 
ing up he saw Pauline standing before him. 
“My cousin Donald!” 

It seemed to him as if the room whirled giddily 
around. He laid his hand down heavily upon the 
table. ‘How did you know ?”’’ he faltered. 

“Dr. W. told us. _ Ah, Donald, who has been 
the proud one?” 

“JT did not know you would welcome me,” he 
replied, in great agitation. 

“Tf it were not for Grandpa, both Kenneth and 
I would be poor indeed,” said Pauline, gently. 
“ We three are all he has now, Donald. Heisa 
weary, broken old man, who can never forgive 
himself for his past injustice. Kenneth and I 
never knew how he had searched for you until 
yesterday. Dr. W. had been in talking with him, 
and we were met by the astounding news.” 

“ And Dr. Gerold?” 

“His first words, when surprise would allow 
him to speak, were, ‘Well, Grandpa, Laurie ’s 
the manliest fellow in the world! I shall be 
proud to call him cousin” And Grandpa’s long- 
ing for you. I persuaded him to let me tell you, 
and in my own way. And now you must come 
home with me, Cousin Donald.” 

Donald turned aside, and an irrepressible sob 
burst from his overwrought heart. 

“Come, Donald,” said the sweet voice. “We 
will love you so, you dear, patient, noble heart !” 

A moment more, and they were out in the 
street. A faint crimson glow still lingered in 
the west, and the notes of the chimes came 
stealing over to them. 

“How beautiful!” said Pauline, stopping to 
listen. Before them rose the large front of the 
hospital. “ Darling little Dolly!” she murmured ; 
“her last day was unclouded joy. All her heart’s 
desires were granted. Donald, I think I shall 
never forget the hospital children after this.” 

“ And I,’’ said Donald, ‘‘ will give my life to 
them. I have vowed it to God. I do not care 
for riches, but I will do good while I live.” 

Solemnly sweet came the notes of the chimes. 
They were playing “ Adeste Fidelis,” the grand 
old Christmas hymn of the Middle Ages. 

'‘*Come,” said Pauline, gently. “Grandpapa 
and Kenneth are waiting.’’ 

So Donald’s new life began. 


OUR CHRISTMAS FRONTISPIECE. 


Tue picture on the outside page of this number 
of Every Orner Sunpay needs no description. If 
the reader would know all that the picture means, 
let him first read Miss Brown’s beautiful lines 
printed underneath it, and then let him turn to the 
same author’s Story for Youngest Readers on this 
page. The lines accompanying the picture are 
taken, by the kind permission of the Universalist 
Publishing House, from a Sunday-school exercise 
for Christmas prepared by Miss Kate L. Brown and 
Miss Elizabeth U. Emerson. 


For Youngest Weaders. 


THE CHRIST-CANDLE. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


N the pleasant nursery 
the Réoder children 
were frolicking mer- 
rily over their un- 
dressing. Franz and 
Freidel, 
fellows of seven and 
eight, were chasing 
each other up and 

down the room, only pausing now and 

then as Nurse Barbara begged for more 
quiet. Fat little Berthold sat by the fire 
in his white night-dress, gazing with loving 
eyes at his speckled stocking hung up by 
the chimney. If only the dear good Santa 

Claus would fill it quite full! 

Agnes, a motherly child of ten, was pick- 
ing up the clothing that her brothers had 
scattered about, while Nurse attended to 
the baby Gretchen, who was suffering from 
a slight cold. 

‘¢ Why ! what a noise!” said a soft voice, 
and the mother stood in the doorway. 
‘* Come, Franz and Freidel, the good Saint 
will have only a bundle of rods for you, if 
you do not obey.” 

The boys stopped in their rough play, 
and came quietly to the mother, who had 
seated herself in a low chair by the fire. 
Gretchen poked her small head up over the 
crib railings, and stretched her arms out. 

*¢ Yes, nurse, bring her,” said the mother. 
So the little blue-eyed baby nestled in her 
arms, Berthold laid his head upon her knee, 
and the brothers got as close as they could, 
and Agnes stole one arm about her neck. 
Each child had a verse to say, then they 
bowed their curly heads and repeated a 
prayer. 

‘* Mother, dear, have you the Christ- 
candle?” inquired Franz, anxiously. 

‘“‘Jt is in this package,” replied the 
mother, smiling. ‘*My good Berthold may 
unwrap it.” 

Berthold, crimson with delight, removed 
the papers, and held up a most lovely Christ- 
mas candle, ornamented with gilded stars. 

‘* Oh, how fine!” murmured the children. 
** Mother, dear, how good of you! But 
who will light it?” 

‘¢ Who should light it? Who has been 
the best child this past year?” 

Franz and Freidel looked down without 
a word, but Berthold said, — 

‘*My good Agnes shall light the dear 
Christ-candle.” 

‘¢ What do you think, boys?” 

‘¢' Yes, mother, Agnes is always good.” 

‘¢T agree with your brothers; you have 
been such a kind, helpful sister all this 
year, you ought to have the honor. Go, 
my darling.” 


two stout. 


‘*Yes, dear Agnes, go,” cried the boys, 
kissing her eagerly. 

So Agnes moved to the window, where 
Nurse handed her a lighted match. Very 
carefully she held the candle in the blaze 
until it caught, then as carefully placed the 
end of the candle in the tin holder that 
stood on the broad window-seat. 

The children sang merrily a little song 
beginning, — 

“Little taper, set to-night, 
Throw afar thy tiny light;” ° 


then were tucked into their snug, warm 
beds, and kissed many times by the loving 
mother. 

*¢ Mother, dear,” whispered Agnes, draw- 
ing the loved face close to hers, ‘‘do you 
think the Christ-child will come this way, 
and be guided by our candle?” 

‘*]T think the little ray will shine out very 
cheerfully into the dark night,” replied her 
mother, ‘‘and perhaps it may guide some 
traveller, or one who has lost his way ; and 
that will be the same as if Christ were 
helped. Don’t you remember the verse, 
‘If ye do it unto the least of these my 
little ones, ye do it unto me’?” 

** Yes, mother, darling. I do hope our 
beautiful Christ-candle will help some one 
to-night.” 

Mrs. Roder kissed the dear child, then 
leaving the little room where she lay, passed 
through the larger nursery, downstairs. 

Every one went to bed early that night, 
as Christmas day would bring much to do; 
so very soon all the lights were out, — only 
the pretty Christ-candle gleamed like a tiny 
star from the nursery window. And did 
the Christ-child come that way? 

Out in the cold, dark night a little child 
was walking through the snow. She was 
thinly clad, half-frozen, and cried bitterly, 
for her mother had fallen by the way, un- 
able to go farther. They were homeless 
wanderers, and she was hoping to reach 
some house and find help. 

Suddenly before her she saw a tiny light 
gleaming through the gloom like a star! 
‘¢ It is a Christ-candle, thank the dear God !” 
she cried, and pressed on with new hope. 
After a while she found some steps, and 
mounting these, felt a door on which she 
knocked with her chilled hands. 

Agnes had not gone to sleep. Thoughts 
of the Christ-child had filled her little brain, 
and made her wakeful. So she was the 
first to hear the knocking. She stole from 
her bed to her mother’s room, and tapped 
on the door. ‘*‘ Mother, some one knocks 
below. It must be a child, the knocks are 
so low and small.” 

Mr. Réder opened the window and cried, 
‘¢ Who is there?” 

*‘ Tt is I, Bertha,” a sobbing little voice 
replied. ‘‘ Mother lies on the snow in the 
fir wood ; she could go no farther. Oh, help 
ue!” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Réder dressed at once, and 
aroused Joseph the man-servant. Then 
while the little wanderer was being fed and 
comforted, the two men took lanterns, and 
went in search of the poor woman. 

Agnes watched Bertha with big eyes as 
she ate the hot soup by the kitchen fire. 

‘‘ How did you find us?” she inquired. 

‘“¢T saw the dear Christ-candle, and it 
guided me to the door.” 

‘¢Oh, I am so glad! I prayed God to 
let it guide some one,” cried happy Agnes. 

In a few moments the poor mother was 
brought in. After both the wanderers were 
warmed and fed, they were snugly tucked 
into a cosey bed, and left to go to sleep. 

Agnes drifted into Dreamland, a smile 
on her lips. ‘The faithful candle, having 
done its work, yet shone on until the stars 
faded in the rose of dawn, and the bells 
told the story that the Christ-child had 
indeed come to a waiting, loving world. 


PUCK’S CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
* BY 


MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


Sy 4-2 ET me make the pud- 
ding,” said Grandma. 

‘* Why, Mother, 
there’s no necd of your 
doing that. The pies 
are all baked, and the 
cranberry jelly strained. 
I shall have time for the 
pudding in the morning, and Martha can do 
all the rest of the cooking.” 

‘*But I should like to make it for old 
times’ sake,” Grandmaurged. ‘‘ It reminds 
me of the old home, when the children were 
little and would come trooping in for a taste 
before it was baked.” 

‘Oh, well, if you won’t tire yourself, of 
course there’s no objection. And really, I 
never did think mine were quite as good as 
you used to make.” 

So Grandma’s chair was moved into the 
store-room, for she did not dispute the 
point that she could cook as well sitting 
as standing; and wearing a wide gingham 
apron that covered her nice gray cashmere 
dress, she settled herself comfortably to 
beat eggs, crumble bread, and wash raisins, 

‘¢Come back, Lily,” called Mamma, as 
a pair of little feet pattered toward the 
store-room. ‘* Don’t disturb Grandma. 
She’s busy.” 

*¢’Ks, I know she’s busy, an’ I want to 
he’p her. I won’t ’sturb her at all,” an- 
swered the baby. 

‘*Let her come, Anna. She’s good to 
* mind, and she won’t touch anything Grand- 
ma don’t want she should, — will you, dear ? 
I’m not afraid of the children, only their 
pets. Keep the cats out, and Puck, —for 
pity’s sake! keep htm out. Where is he ?” 

‘¢Tom took him to the barn to keep him 
company; so he is safe for an hour at 
least.” 
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Then the old lady, with a feeling of relief, 
began looking over the spice-box. 

Lily was ‘‘ good,” as she promised, and 
stayed quietly by Grandma’s side, watching 
the process of making plum-pudding. She 
was allowed to grate the nutmeg and stir in 
the sugar, and came out when the dinner- 
bell rang, happy and triumphant. The 
pudding, yellow as gold and full of plums, 
ready for baking, was covered and set aside 
on a shelf. 

But Grandma had promised Lily that she 
would make a saucer-pudding for Puck that 
he should have all to himself. It should be 
a plum-pudding, too. Soon after dinner 
she returned to the store-room. 

‘¢ Land alive!” she exclaimed, as she 
opened the door. ‘‘I’m sure I latched this 
—oh, I see! there’s that window-sash 
down just the least bit. Would anybody 
think of that monkey getting in there ? 
But see, Anna, what he has been doing, 
and taken himself off before we found out! 
Where is the little scamp ?” 

‘¢ There he is, Grandma,” answered Char- 
lie, ‘‘ out on the shed-roof. No wonder he 
has n’t come in for his dinner! He knows 
he’s been in mischief.” 

‘* Mischief! I should think he had,” said 
Mamma, as she surveyed her usually tidy 
store-closet. A two-quart bowl, filled with 
sifted flour, stood on the table ready for 
use; but Puck had evidently-been sifting, 
for the sieve lay on the floor, the cover was 
off the can of baking-powder, and flour and 
powder were liberally scattered over the 
lower shelves. A dozen eggs were broken, 
shells and all, into the dish, the sugar-bowl 
emptied, and three whole nutmegs, a paper 
of currants, and another of raisins thrown 
in pell-mell, and Papa’s favorite lemon- 
extract, bottle and all. 

‘¢' That monkey’s been here about long 
enough,” grumbled Papa. ‘‘I’ll give him 
away to-morrow ; or if nobody ’ll take him, 
I’ll— why, Lily, what’s the matter? Come, 
now, don’t cry,” and he lifted the little girl 
in his arms. ‘‘Papa’s pet, so she is! 
What’s the matter? Puck didn’t spoil 
Grandma’s nice pudding, did he ?” 

‘No, no, no! But I don’t want the pud- 
din’,” protested Lily, rubbing her eyes, —“I 
want Puck, and he don’t know any better.” 

Papa raised his eyebrows as he looked at 
Mamma; but she shook her head, and he 
did not dispute the point. 

*¢T don’t want you to give him away, nor 
— nor — anything.” 

“Never mind; we’ll try him a while 
longer (though he has tried us pretty well 
already). Don’t cry, pet. You may keep 
him.” 

Lily’s face brightened as quickly as it had 
clouded; for in her home promises were 
sincerely made and honestly kept. a 

‘¢ And, Papa, you'll let him sit in the 
old arm-chair to-morrow, won’t you, and 
eat his dinner when we have ours? He 
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looks so funny when he eats with a spoon! 
Grandma is going to make a saucer-pudding 
on purpose for him.” 

‘‘Lackaday! Grandma make a pudding 
for that tor—I mean for Puck %” asked 
Papa, recollecting himself in time. 

‘‘ Why, yes, Papa; she promised.” 

**So I did,” answered the old lady, in her 
most comforting tones. ‘‘It shall have 
plenty of plums, too.” 

So Puck had his Christmas pudding after 
all. A little boy’s pleasure might have been 
lessened by the remembrance of misdeeds ; 
but it was not so with Puck! He enjoyed 
every plum as well as if he had deserved it, 
and was ripe for more mischief the first 
chance he could get. 

But Grandma had kept her promise, and 
the children were very happy. 


THE FINDING OF MRS. SANTA CLAUS. 
BY MRS, ANNETTE HILLS. 


Fea Pe HERE had been a grand Christ- 
i Bs mas party, a tree brilliant with 
lighted candles and pink corn- 
balls, and a jolly Santa Claus, 
who after staying just long 
enough to wish everybody 
“ Merry Christmas,’’ had sud- 
denly and mysteriously disappeared. 

But the party was over: the gold and silver 
stars that shone so resplendent on the tree had 
paled; the candles, with a soft sigh of satisfaction 
at having played their part so well, had gone out; 
and the fire on the hearth was burning low. One 
by one, the red coals fell with a soft wh—sh, and 
still Gretchen sat curled up on the bear-skin rug, 
thinking. 

‘«T wonder why no one ever hears anything 
about Mrs. Santa Claus,” she said to herself, 
looking straight at the glowing embers that 
winked and blinked at her, but answered never 
a word. 

“ Of course Santa Claus has a wife,’’ she went 
on thinking aloud, ‘‘ and I should like so much to 
see her! I wonder where —” and just then, while 
Gretchen sat puzzling her brains over a matter 
which every one must admit to be a very puzzling 
one indeed, a very strange thing happened, and if 
you don’t care to take my word for it, you can ask 
the White Cat. The White Cat knows things; 
and the White Cat came that night to Gretchen’s 
window and scratched so loudly on the pane that 
Gretchen rose to let her in. 

At first she thought the little white heap, 
pressed close against the glass, was nothing more 
nor less than a snow-drift ; but when she saw two 
very bright yellow eyes looking at her, of course 
she knew it was the White Cat. 

She had never met her before, but she had 
heard of her, and raising the sash, she called 
very softly. “ Kitty! Kitty! ” But instead of 
jumping down into the warm room as any ordi- 
nary cat would have done, the White Cat leaped 
to the ground, and looking back, mewed so pite- 
ously, that Gretchen felt constrained to follow her. 

Coming back every now and then to rub her soft 
nose against the little girl’s dress, and then slip- 
ping away with a gentle, delusive little purr when 
Gretchen put out her hand to catch her, the 
White Cat ran on through the snow, until the 
house was left far behind. 
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Gretchen was not dressed very warmly, and 
she was not accustomed to being out alone at 
night; but every time the White Cat came and 
rubbed against her, she felt a most agreeable 
sense of warmth, so that she did not suffer from 
the cold. And the stars looked down at her with 
such friendly eyes, and the moonlight shining 
through the branches of the trees made such a 
pretty tracery of blue shadows on the snow, that 
one could hardly be afraid. When she had finally 
made up her mind for about the fifteenth time that 
she certainly would go no further, she discovered 
on looking about her that she did not know where 
she was. 

‘Oh, Kitty, Kitty !’’ she exclaimed, “we ’re 
lost, we ’re lost! ’’ ; 

But the White Cat only purred louder than 
ever, and jumping on to Gretchen’s shoulder, she 
lifted her tail in the air and waved it back and 
forth in the most triumphant manner imaginable, 
as if being lost were just the nicest thing possible. 
Perhaps that was because eats never are lost, but 
know, if they only choose to tell, the way to the 
moon and the road that leads to the rainbow 
stairs. The White Cat that perched on Gretch- 
en’s shoulder certainly knew more than most of 
us, for she said quite distinctly, — 

“Tf you will go to the top of that little hill, I 
will show you where Mrs. Santa Claus lives.’’ 

Gretchen gave a little start. Could it be true! 
At any rate, it would do no harm to go and look. 

She no longer thought of turning back ; and the 
higher she went, the easier she found it to go on, 
until at length she felt as if she were floating 
through the air. 

When she reached the top of the hill, she saw 
below in the valley a bright light burning; and a 
wind that blew softly against her cheek, bearing 
sweet spicy odors as of a thousand Christmas 
trees, lifted her from her feet and carried her to 
the door of a little brown house. 

The White Cat jumped from her shoulders and 
began to mew, whereupon the door opened, and a 
soft voice from within called out, “Come in, come 
in, my dears, I have been expecting you this long 
while.” 

Gretchen was not a little surprised to find that 
she was expected. 

“You don’t know me,” said the little old lady, 
who stood in the doorway, holding out her hand. 
“Of course not, but I am Mrs. Santa Claus, and 
very glad to see you.” 

‘“‘T am sure I am very glad to see you,”’ replied 
Gretchen, warmly. “I have wanted to know you 
all my life, ever since I can remember; but no 
one even seemed to know that there was such a 
person.” 

Mrs. Santa Claus laughed merrily. ‘‘ No, I 
have been neglected; but it doesn’t make me 
unhappy, not in the least,’ and she led Gretchen 
into the room. 

A bright wood fire was burning on the hearth, 
the flames dancing and chasing one another up 
the chimney in a mad, merry fashion that made 
one feel light-hearted and cheery in spite of 
himself. 

Gretchen looked about her, and Mrs. Santa 
Claus stooped to stroke the White Cat. 

The little old lady was dressed in a short blue 
gown, and wore on her feet long pointed shoes 
that turned up at the toes like a pair of skates. 
On her head was a frilled muslin cap, and across 
her nose a pair of spectacles. 

“How very, very old you must be!” said 
Gretchen at length, drawing a long breath. 

“Old!” echoed Mrs. Santa Claus, “ don’t speak 
of it. I have lived a great many years, to be sure, 


but.I think I grow younger with every succeed- 
ing Christmas. Why, do you know, little Miss, 
when I first became Mrs. Santa Claus I had to 
put on these glasses to see the holes in children’s 
stockings; and I sometimes had to hunt a long 
time for them even then; but now I can see them 
without the slightest difficulty, and I fancy that 
I shall soon be able to do without my glasses 
altogether.” And she looked at her visitor with 
such extremely bright eyes that Gretchen, not 
altogether sure of the state of her own stockings, 
tucked her feet under her chair, and tried to pull 
her dress down over them. 

‘©T wonder why she wants to see the holes,” 
thought Gretchen; and then, concluding perhaps 
that it was not a safe subject to pursue, she added, 
after a pause, — 

‘‘T’m sure you must be very lonely, Mrs. 
Santa Claus, living here in the woods, so far away 
from everybody.” 

‘Lonely ? No, indeed!” replied Mrs. Santa 
Claus. “Iam too busy to be lonely. Perhaps 
you would like to see how I employ my time.” 

‘«T certainly should,” answered Gretchen. 

‘¢Then come with me,” said Mrs. Santa Claus; 
and rising from her seat, she led the way to a 
room that was separated from the one in which 
they sat by a white bear-skin curtain. 

“This,”’ said Mrs. Santa Claus, pushing aside 
the curtain, “is the stocking-room, and these are 
the Christmas stockings.” 

On both sides of a long room, hanging from 
hooks in the wall, were stockings of every 
imaginable shape and color. 

‘¢ When I tell you,’’ said Mrs. Santa Claus, 
“that at the beginning of every year each child 
has a fresh, new stocking hung here, corresponding 
exactly to those he wears, and that every time 
any one does anything unkind or selfish a hole 
appears in his Christmas stocking, you will under- 
stand why it is that I had to put on glasses. 
Sometimes the holes are so large that all the 
presents that Santa Claus puts in slip out, and 
again they are so small that one would hardly 
suspect that they were there. But I have to 
watch for the tiniest holes, — not one escapes me; 
and for every hole in a Christmas stocking there 
is one less present for the owner.”’ 

‘¢ What a very terrible person you must be 
thought Gretchen. ‘But you do not look terrible,” 
she added, after a pause. 

“JT hope not,” replied Mrs. Santa Claus. “It 
fairly gives me the heartache to send an empty 
stocking off in the sleigh at Christmas; and if it 
were not for the wonderful power that these magic 
stockings have of knitting together when the chil- 
dren perform generous acts and try to be gentle 
and kind, I should not be the happy person that 
Tam. As it is, although I am kept very busy, and 
sometimes help darn the little holes myself, I 
almost always have a merry Christmas, for the 
children do not really like to be naughty, I am 
sure.” 

‘¢Oh, no!” said Gretchen, making all sorts of 
good resolves. 

‘* But perhaps you would like to see the store- 
room,” continued Mrs. Santa Claus; and leading 
the way, she showed Gretchen into an apartment 
that was fairly bewildering in its appearance. 

As far as she could see in every direction were 
dolls and pictures, books and toys, of every de- 
scription. Candles burned brightly in little silver 
candlesticks that hung suspended from the ceil- 
ing; and as Gretchen stood watching them, won- 
dering if there were as many stars in heaven as 
there were candles in Mrs. Santa Claus’s house, 
the toy horses seemed to prance up and down 
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before her, and dolls with eyes of every shade of 
brown and blue winked at her in such a very Jive 
and knowing fashion, that Gretchen nodded in 
response. 

Around the wall, in letters made of rows of 
candies, pink and white and red and yellow, were 
the words, ‘‘ A merrie heart doeth good, doeth 
good.’’? It was strance how the letters danced 
before her eyes until she could hardly read the 
words; it was strange how much they looked like 
the red coals on the hearth at home; it was 
strange — and Gretchen rubbed her eyes in great 
bewilderment and confusion. Some one was tak- 
ing her hand. Was it Mrs. Santa Claus? Was 
it—could it be —her own mamma? 

‘Why, Gretchen, dear,’ said Mamma, “have 
you been asleep here in front of the fire?” 

“No, Mamma,” said Gretchen,winking very hard. 

Gretchen knew where she had been, and the 
White Cat knew; but no one else has ever dis- 
covered the path beneath the stars that leads 
through the snow to the wonderful house of Mrs. 
Santa Claus. 

Do you think that you could find it? 


EDITH’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


g|DITH was a very old-fashioned 
@| little cirl. She had always lived 
with her grandmother; and as 
they were very poor, most of 
her clothes were made from her 
grandmother’s old ones, and cut 
according to the old lady’s idea 
of propriety. Now, this would not have been so 
bad, as children of the present day are dressed 
very much as their great-grandmothers were ; but 
instead of the gay colors from which these antique 
garments are now made, Kdith’s were always 
black or brown. 

However, as there was always a smiling face, 
bordered with sunny curls, peeping out of the 
little black bonnet, those who met her did not 
notice the oddity of it so much. She was a 
favorite with her teachers because she always 
had a good lesson, and with her playmates be- 
cause she played the games they chose as willingly 
as if she had herself proposed them. 

Edith was now too busy to play with them ex- 
cept at the regular recess time. During these few 
minutes she played harder than ever, and seemed 
to enjoy the sport very much; but no entreaty 
could prevail with her to remain after school and 
play even a single game. 

Why she was so busy her schoolmates did not 
know. Her grandmother did not know she was 
busy; she supposed she was playing with the 
other girls. Edith was engaged in a great effort ; 
she was trying to earn a turkey !. Her grand- 
mother had purchased a small one for Thanks- 
giving, and had said, ‘‘ There, that’s the last 
piece of extravagance I shall attempt this winter. 
We must be content with plain food, and be glad 
if we can get that.” 

“But Christmas, Grandma,” suggested Edith, 
timidly. “Perhaps Santa Claus will bring us one.” 

‘ Santa Claus is for the rich,” answered the old 
lady, a little bitterly. “If he will bring me a 
turkey, and bring my Jack home to help eat it, 
I'll be very glad to keep Christmas.” 

Edith was at once hushed and sad. She knew 
that by “my Jack” her grandmother meant her 
father, the old lady’s only son, who had been 
away at sea for over three years, and had not 
been heard from now for a long time. Her 
mother had died when she was a mere baby, and 
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her father had been at sea most of the time. She 
felt rather than knew that there were doubts of 
the vessel’s safe return. 

After school that day Edith did not wait to 
play, as she usually had done. She walked along 
slowly toward her grandmother's little cottage, 
thinking very hard. One idea had forced itself 
into her young mind, —a turkey for Christmas 
might possibly induce Santa Claus to bring her 
father home to help eat it. This seems a very 
ridiculous thing to those who are older than Edith, 
but she was quite young, —only a little more 
than six years old. Besides, she had never been 
anywhere to learn except the district: schoolhouse, 
where she studied easy words a little and played 
a good deal. 

She thought, “Of course, I could not expect 
Santa Claus to bring a turkey, he has so many 
things to bring in his budget; and he must be 
very old now, I’ve heard him called ‘ Old Santa’ 
ever since I can’member. But my father could 
walk right along beside of him; yes, and he could 
help bring the things to those other little girls. I 
would not care how many dolls and things the 
other girls have, if I could only have my papa.” 

Just then she arrived at the gate of a tidy 
farmhouse, about half-way between the school- 
house and her home. The farmer’s wife was at 
the door, looking eagerly down the road. She 
asked Edith if the larger girls were coming. 

“T wanted one of them to take care of Baby 
while I get supper. We have a lot of men now 
at work. Baby is teething, and it makes him 
fretful, and I would rather have him away from 
the hot kitchen, where I have to stay to cook 
supper for them.” 

‘¢ Qh, let me take care of him,” said Edith, 
eagerly. “I know I can amuse him. See! The 
dear little fellow is holding out his hands for me 
to take him.”’ 

“He is too heavy for you to. lift,” said the 
young mother; “but I will put him in his little 
carriage, and you can wheel him: around behind 
the house, and if he cries, I can hear him and 
come out.” 

But she did not hear him ery; she heard in- 
stead his soft cooing, and sometimes a merry 
little crow when Edith played peep-a-boo through 
her fingers. After a while he grew sleepy, and 
then Edith sang very softly the little hymns she 
had learned at Sunday-school until his eyes were 
closed; and she sat beside him, watching that 
no harm should come to him while he slept. 
As she watched she thought of her father, and 
wondered if Santa Claus knew where he was, 
and if not, how he could bring him to help eat 
the turkey she felt sure she could earn before 
Christmas. 

When the baby’s mother kissed her, and put a 
small coin into her hand, telling her she had 
better go in and eat supper before she went home, 
she said, — 

“Oh, no, I thank you; Grandma will be 
afraid something has happened to me, if I do not 
run home quickly. But please, won’t you keep 
this for me, and let me take care of Baby every 
night after school until 1 earn a turkey ?” 

In a few moments the surprised young woman 
had drawn forth all Edith’s hopes, fears, and per- 
plexities; and as the girl really had proved her- 
self a patient little nurse, she told her to come 
again after school the next day. 

Of course, she told Baby’s father all about it. 
There was a suspicious tremble in the young 
farmer’s tone as he answered, ‘‘ Poor child! 
Poor child! She shall have the turkey, but God 
only can bring back her father.” 


It was a long time for Edith to go without play. 
She had to rise early and help her grandmother 
about the morning work, as the old lady was 
usually absent all day at work washing and 
scrubbing in the village. Then the noon, which 
had usually made up in play what was lacking in 
the scanty lunch,— which was all they could 
afford, — was the very time the busy farmer’s wife 
needed her most. So after a while she told her 
grandma the whole story, and told her not to put 
up a lunch for her, as Baby’s mother always gave 
her a liberal supply of food in the pleasant yard, 
where she watched the baby while the farm-hands 
had dinner, 

The Sunday before Christmas came. The 
farm work was done. ‘The hired men had 
returned to their homes; some were taking 
the time to study and prepare for other 
work, some were idling about the saloons. 
The snow covered the grass, and Baby’s wagon 
was kept in the snug, warm farmhouse. Edith 
had earned her turkey, so the farmer «said, 
and it should be the nicest he had in his 
flock. 

The minister Edith loved so well was the first 
one to disturb her joy. He preached about its 
being Christ's birthday they were to celebrate, and 
urged them to bring their gifts to Christ, and not 
wholly to each other. Edith felt guilty. The 
turkey was just for herself and grandmother, and 
she had hoped her father might come too. But 
the minister went on, and, as Edith said, ‘‘ he 
’splained it.’? So she ran home as soon as 


Sunday-school was over, and ’splained it to her . 


grandmother. 

The result of the whole thing was that when 
the great turkey, the monarch of the farmyard, 
came upon Grandmother Grey’s table that Christ- 
mas day, browned to a turn and stuffed to perfec- 
tion, it was surrounded by a number of eager 
faces, some of which had long since done looking 
for Santa Claus to come, and others who had 
never learned to look for him. 

Edith had invited quite a list of lonely and 
poor and invalid persons, who she thought would 
not be too much trouble to Grandmother if she 
helped all she could; but somehow the story had 
been whispered round, and strong hands had 
brought in viands and dishes and easy-chairs; 
and when all had eaten enough, a new joy was 
brought to them. 


The train had whistled some time before, but 
no one had spoken of it ; but now a bronzed and 
bearded face appeared, and Jack caught his 
mother just in time to keep her from falling. 
But happiness doesn’t kill folks; and Edith 
whispered, — 

“Oh, papa, I asked God every day to let Santa 
Claus bring you home.” 


THE COMING OF CHRISTMAS. 


“One of the symptoms of the approaching Christ- 
mas season which has a very pleasing effect, consists 
in the bursts of solemn minstrelsy by which we are 
aroused from our slumbers in the still hour of the 
winter nights, or which, failing to break our sleep, 
mingle with our dreams, leading us into scenes of 
enchantment, and filling them with unearthly music. 
This midnight minstrelsy, whether it comes in the 
shape of human voices, hallowing the night by the 
chanting of the Christmas carol, or breaks upon 
the silence of the mid-watches from the mingling 
instruments of those wandering spirits of harmony, 
the ‘ waits,’ has in each case its origin in the Gloria in 
Eacelsis, — the song with which the angels hailed the 
birth of the Redeemer in the fields near Bethlehem. 


_at all times been properly applied to all songs which 


‘As soon,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘as these blessed 
choristers had sung their Christmas carol, and taught~ 
the Church a hymn to put into her offices forever on 
the anniversary of this festivity, the angels returned 
into heaven,’ Accordingly, these nocturnal hymns, 
although they spread over the entire period of Ad- 
vent, grow more and more fervent and frequent as 
the season approaches; and the night which ushers 
in the great day itself is filled throughout all its 
watches with the continued sounds of sacred har- 
mony. How beautiful is the effect given to this 
music by this consideration of its meaning and its 
cause! Many and many a time have we been awak- 
ened by the melody of the waits when 


‘The floor of heaven 
Was thick inlaid with patines of bright gold,’— 


and have lain and listened to their wild minstrelsy, 
its solemn swells and ‘dying falls’ kept musical by 
the distance and made holy by the time, till we have 
felt amid all those influences as if it were 


‘No mortal business, nor no sound — 
That the earth owes,’ 


and could have fancied that the ‘morning stars’ 
were again singing, as of old they ‘sang together 
for joy,’ and that the sounds of their far anthem 
came floating to the earth. 

“With modern carol-singing there are few of our 
readers who are not well acquainted... . The 
word ‘carol’ is derived by Brand, after Bourne, 
from cantare, to sing, and rola, an interjection of joy ; 
and although in vulgar acceptance it has come to be 
understood as implying particularly those anthems 
by which the Christmas-tide is distinguished, it has 


are sung upon any occasion of festival or rejoicing. 
In strictness, therefore, even in its application to the 
musical celebrations of Advent, a distinction should 
be drawn between those carols which are of a joyous 
or festive character, and those more solemn ones 
which would be better described by the title of 
Christmas hymns.” 


Anp Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes ; 
Before Him the demons flee; 

To the dead He sayeth, “ Arise!” 
To the living, “ Follow me!” 

And that voice still soundeth on, 
From the centuries that are gone 
To the centuries that shall be! 


Evi springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth; 

But Good, once put in action or in thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs of a forest. 
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